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the seriousness of actually committing it to paper gives
him a check and he proceeds to think it over again, and
soon finds himself once more two or three pages ahead.
It seems to be much easier for him to think out what
he is going to write after a while than to 'get right down'
to writing. Another form of substitute reaction often
appears in solving such a problem as that of 'making
both ends meet'. Instead of sticking to the hard facts,
one is apt to imagine something 'turning up' and re-
lieving the whole difficulty, and this imaginary situation
substituted for the real one may give quite a glow of
satisfaction.

Traits that are scarcely other than abnormal often
occur in the relations of one normal person with
another. The cherishing of imaginary slights and griev-
ances is a curious example. It certainly seems perverse
to derive satisfaction from imagining oneself ill-treated;
yet this is a common form of satisfaction. The subject
pictures himself as the suffering hero in a way that re-
minds us of the delusions of persecution; and probably
the explanation is much the same. There is an element
of weakness lurking here, a doubt as to one's own com-
petency as a friend or lover; and there is a sort of sub-
stitute reaction, in that refuge is sought in imagined
grievances instead of frankly and directly doing some
friendly or loverlike act.

Freud, one of the most influential psychopathologists
of the day, has fixed his attention on quite another type
of abnormality occurring in normal persons. This type
is represented by the slip of the tongue, the lapse oi
memory, or the 'symptomatic act', which, done 'unin-
tentionally', betrays some hidden or even unconscious